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The value of the 
great art collections 
of the world is de- 
pendent upon the 
extent and manner 
of their illustration 
of human life with 
its endeavor through different 
ages. It is a general condition 
that the interest of such accumu- 
lations, with. 

" Old tliiDgs aud new co-mingled as if 
Time were nothing," 

corresponds to the comprehensive- 
ness of knowledge of the tastes 
and capabilities of mankind to 
be supplied from these resources. 
From this consideration the 
American public may be congra- 
tulated for the constant prosperity 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art with its increasing and valued 
acquisitions. 

In the system of loan exhibi- 
tions established by this institution, the art and 
industry of the country is gaining great, if largely 
unconscious, advantage. Fortunately this is an 
arrangement already so popular, that the ninth 
semi-annual exhibition, now open for the summer, 
will, undoubtedly, be viewed by a multitude of 
visitors. 

The most important new loan divisions are 
those of modern pictures and of embroideries. 
The latter are found on the lowest floor, and the 
newly loaned pictures hang in the second western 
gallery. Works of value have also been received 
by the Museum as gifts since the first of January. 
These include a painting by Benvenuti, with 
subject taken from the "Divine Comedy," of 
" Persecution of the Ugolino Family," which is 
presented by Mr. Morris K. Jesup and shown at 
the southwest stairway ; a series seen in the first 
Western gallery of three pictures framed toge- 
ther, entitled "War Episodes," painted by T. 
W. Wood, and coming as a gift from Mr. Charles 
S. Smith ; in the same gallery a representation of 
"Charity," by Professor Cysis of Munich, pre- 
sented by Mr. E. A. Fleischman of that city, a 
painting of the school of Naples, seventeenth 
century, representing St. Jerome, given by Mrs. 
Butterfield, and an interesting old picture of the 
school of Quentin Matsys with the title of "The 
Crown of Thorns," which is a gift from Mr. S. 
P. Avery, placed in the east gallery of old mas- 
ters. 

In the same department is an important ex- 
ample of Correggio, loaned by Mr. George V. 
Hecker. This is a picture of the Madonna, ar- 
ranged in a cabinet near the celebrated Raphael. 
It shows a stable interior, through the open 
window of which, disclosing a distant view with 
blue sky, the light enters and irradiates the faces 
and figures of the mother and the young child. 
From representing this fresh stage of maternity, 
the tone of the work is delicate and etherial in 
the extreme. The babe having been nourished, 
lies across the knees of the mother, whose fore- 
finger is yet pressed above the breast covered 
below by the folds of drapery, which here, light 
and fleecy, darken downward to heavy folds of 
deepest blue lying on the shadowed ground. 



Through the arrange- 
ment of light and dra- 
peries the fine effect of 
flower like tints of flesh 
and a highly luminous 
expression of the coun- 
tenances is greatly aided. 
The picture is one to at- 
tract equally with the 
"Madonna di Candelab- 
ra," in its now well-known 
niche. 

The esteemed works 
of Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, Velasquez, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, loaned 
by Mr. Marquard for the 
previous exhibition, re- 
main with the collection 
to accord the public a 
full year of their service. 
With the old master 
representation is included 
a newly-loaned portrait 
of Washington, by Char- 
les Wilson Peale, commenced in 1778, at Valley 
Forge. Its owner, Miss J. J. Boudinot, further 
contributes to the exhibition four pieces of sculp- 
ture, representative of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, which were presented by the French 
Minister to Elias Boudinot, President of the 
Federal Congress, who signed the declaration of 
peace with Great Britain. 

In the new collection of one hundred and 
thirty-six modern pictures occupying the second 
western gallery, are a few easily ranking as 
works of the best class, if not of grand import- 
ance. The whole is much above an average col- 
lection of its kind. 

The contributions are chiefly from private 
galleries of New York, Brooklyn, and Philadel- 
phia, nearly one-third of the number represent 
the collection of Mr. Fairman Rogers, of the latter 
city. 

An important work of Munkacsy — "Mihaly 
Interior"— is loaned by Mr. Morris K. Jesup. An 
example of Meissonier is from the collection of 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, one of Courbet — the 
"Castle of Chillon"— is loaned by Mr. H. M. 
Johnston, Brooklyn, and a work of Rosa Bonheur, 
with the subject of "Sunrise in the Highlands," 
is a contribution from Wm. Rockfeller. 

Among other artists represented in works of 
interest are Jongkind, Hubner, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, Diaz, Daubigny, Salentin, Dupri, Bou- 
guereau, Pasini, Anastasi, Corot, Schreyer, Isabey, 
and Breton. 

Pictures of good quality by Merle, are "A 
Young Girl of Etretat," and another which repre- 
sents a fisherman's daughter. Of corresponding 
interest is a work with the title of "Morning," by 
Jules Lefebvre, and which shows a young girl 
standing within the soft light diffused with ad- 
mirable effect among the cloud-like gray tones of 
background and draperies. 

Another picture of the same class, by Jacquet, 
with the title of "Pensee," and representing a 
maiden in bonnet and gloves looking with sadly 
thoughtful expression at a pansy pressed in a 
book, is of exquisite delicacy. 

The "Muezzin's Call to Prayer," by Ge"rOme, 
"The Unexpected Return," by Carl Hoff, "The 
Silver Wedding," by Moreau, Jules Breton's 
"Brittany Washerwomen," "The Mayor's Dinner," 
by Vautier, "A Nubian Story Teller," by F. A. 
Bridgman, with its elaborate and brilliantly 
executed studies of interior decoration, and George 
H. Boughton's "Return of the Mayflower," popu- 
larly known from the engraving, are among other 
works of importance. 

The picture by Mr. Ed. Moran, of " Liberty 
Enlightening the World," which is loaned by Mr. 
Joseph W. Drexel, is well placed, as is also "The 
Old Stage Coach" of Eastman Johnson coming 
from Philadelphia, and showing qualities of some 
excellence, although this artist has painted fresher 
and finer pictures of childhood. 

One of the noblest works of its class is the 
picture of "Cattle and Landscape," by Van 
Marcke, and Charles Jacque is as favorably repre- 
sented by his "Shepherdess and Sheep," "The 
Stable," and "After the Storm," which are ex- 
tremely fine. 

Objects of special interest other than pictures, 
recently acquired as gifts by the museum, illus- 
trate various forms of art. Included among these 
are an Assyrian slab presented by Mr. Benjamin 
Brewster, an engraving from the "Venusfest" of 
Rubens, which is a gift from the director, L. P. 
di Cesnola, a statue by Romanelli, given by Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, a portion of a tea set of Crown 
Derby coming from Mr. John S. Pierson, busts of 
Washington and of Alexander of Russia, presented 
by Mrs. Butterfield, and a Moorish plate and 



Japanese bronze vase by Mr. Robert Gordon, who 
makes a further important presentation in the 
publications of the Arundel Society, consisting of 
seventy-two greatly valued chromolithographs of 
Italian frescoes, many of which are out of print. 

Among other articles than pictures which are 
loaned, is a bust of the Queen of England, owned 
by the last-named gentleman, specimens of old 
silver of the eighteenth century loaned by Mr. 
Barlow, fourteen boxes of casts from gems belong- 
ing to Mr. Drexel, and an extensive collection of 
embroideries and laces gathered in Italy by Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves, and shown in the Foreign 
Exhibition recently held in Boston. 

The peculiar interest of this latter feature is 
indicated in the fact of its formation by so dis- 
tinguished a connoisseur. An examination of the 
specimens in this retrospective collection will prove 
a valuable study, both historically and in artistic 
regard. The oldest examples date back to the thir- 
teenth century, some of which are of the earliest 
Lucca fabrication, with Arab designs of birds or 
animals shown on dark grounds. The richest 
decorations of fine needle work in gold and silk 
embroideries are in the priests 1 vestments, the 
robes of the Madonna, altar cloths, and other 
forms of coverings for the service of the church. 
These are preserved without exception in their 
original beauty of coloring and of untarnished 
gold. 

A fine specimen from the seventeenth century, 
showing the arms of Cardinal Baldeschi, is a cope 
in silver texture embroidered magnificently with 
gold. Another of these pianete or priests' vest- 
ments, taken from Venice, is curiously figured 
with ships and marine views in heavy brocade, as 
signifying the maritime character of that city of 
the sea. Other pieces of the same class show 
combinations of velvet with gold and silk em- 
broideries of the richest character. Table covers 
and Dalmatics in satin, silk, and gold, wrought 
with pictures and ecclesiastical arms, form other 
splendid examples, as do also the mantles of the 
Madonna. Some of the cases show costumes of 
the nobility almost rivaling the magnificence of 
those of the church. In the thickness and 
strength of these old materials is the greatest aid 
to the effect of ornament. One section of the 
collection represents the stuffs used for these cos- 
tumes and hangings of six centuries ago and on- 
ward. It forms an illustrative series worthy of 
special attention. The laces exhibited in con- 
nection are of French, English, Belgian, Spanish, 
and Italian manufacture. A few rare specimens 
are included, although this part of the collection 
is of limited extent, compared with what a few 
of the ladies of this city are able to exhibit. It 
is in the embroideries with their harmonious rich- 
ness that the greatest wealth of the collection is 
found. 



PAINTING IN OIL ON SATIN, 



The application to mantel borders, door 
panels, fire screens, piano fronts, and curtain and 
portiere borders and other artistic articles of 
paintings in oil or water colors on silk and satin, 
is an extremely choice mode of decoration, the 
soft lustre and pliability of the materials decidedly 
enhancing the beauty of the work. Give the silk 
special coatings for small spaces such as cabinet 
panels ; the painting and disposition of their 
flowers on larger pieces which retain the natural 
gloss of the silk, is well nigh faultless. 

Much of the success of the work depends on 
clearness. No great amount of shading should be 
attempted. Dark and brilliant tones will look 
best. A thorough knowledge of the effect of a 
given shade, and the most, sparing use of the oils, 
with the avoiding the working over the same 
place too often, are essential to satisfactory 
results. From the nature of the work, no minute 
finish can be given. Yet many of the Chinese 
productions, especially those on curtains and 
other hangings are wonderfully fascinating, 
favorite flowers being the chrysanthemum and 
roses. In oil painting the material is to be 
stretched evenly on a frame, and the colors be 
mixed with just so much turpentine as will pre- 
vent their running. Should the material show 
through the first coat of color apply a second. If 
a flower subject is selected, the stamens and 
flowers of the leaves should be sharply marked 
and thrown well up. 

Veins of leaves, stamens and pistils of flowers, 
and any fine grasses or tendrils may be traced, as 
a finish to the painting, with a fine camel's hair 
brush. A slight glaze of cobalt over petals of 
roses will help to produce a soft velvety appear- 
ance. Gilding— which must be in shell gold or 
real gold paints— may be used sparingly as an 
enrichment about leaves as their highest light 
and also for the veining. 



